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Our discussion is concerned with the free market 
and the free press. All of us can agree, I believe, on what 
we mean when we speak of the free press. We mean far 
more than the giant presses themselves, or the buildings 
which house them. We mean more than the men and 
women who gather, edit, and publish our news. By a 
free press, we mean — in addition to all of the people 
and property required —a freedom of action for those 
people, and a freedom in the ownership and use of their 
property. Freedom of action for reporters implies free- 
dom of information and freedom from censorship. Free- 
dom in the use of property means freedom for men to 
accumulate capital and invest it in printing plants. 

If the press is to remain free, these property rights 
must be protected. There can be no free press in a nation 
where only the government can own the printing ma- 
chinery. There can be no free press without free presses. 
We can readily understand the importance of these rights 
of private property when we think of them in connection 
with the freedom of the press. 


Defines Free Market 


I am not so sure, however, that we all understand the 
importance of property rights in the free market, or the 
importance of the free market in relation to the freedom 
of our press. By “market” we do not mean the stock or 
commodity exchanges, nor do we mean the shopping 
centers of retail and wholesale trade. By “market” we 
mean the process by which millions of American people 
freely exchange their products and services for the prod- 
ucts and services of their fellow men. In the United States, 
with almost 200 years of relatively unfettered personal 
liberty behind us, we would not call a “press” worthy of 
the name if it were not a free press. Likewise, a “market” 
cannot truly be a market unless it operates by the free 
choices of its consumers and producers. If it is not free, 
it is no longer a market. It is a state-controlled system. 

Perhaps some may feel I have stretched this paral- 
lel too far. At first, there may seem to be little logic in 
valuing equally the right of a crusading editor to ex- 
pose official corruption and the right of a man to pack- 
age pickles or pills and sell them at a price he is willing 
to accept and a buyer is willing to pay. Yet — as I hope 
to demonstrate—I am convinced that all “freedoms” 
are integral, that freedom, in fact, is indivisible — and 


that a nation which loses the freedom of its market will 
soon lose the freedom of its press and, finally, the free- 
dom of its people. 


Recalls Newness of Freedoms 


We forget, all too easily, that freedom is an excep- 
tional condition in the history of man. To appreciate how 
recently our freedom was really won, consider civiliza- 
tion as telescoped into a span of only half a century, 
with 50 years representing ail the elapsed time between a 
point halfway through the paleolithic age (500,000 B. C.) 
and the present. On the basis of this compressed calendar 
of 50 years, man would have spent something like 49 
years in nomadic wanderings, before he learned to settle 
down in villages. He would have developed writing about 
six months ago. His Grecian civilization would have 
existed three months ago. Christianity would have arrived 
two months ago. The printing press would be about two 
weeks old. And a little more than a week ago, men would 
have had their ears sliced off, their noses split, and their 
eviscerated entrails burned before their very eyes — 
prior, of course, to being beheaded — as a penalty for 
printing words displeasing to his Majesty, the King of 
England, and his Ministers. And the Constitution of the 
United States would have been adopted only three days 
ago! 

Perhaps we forget how lately our liberty was won, 
how brief a time we have really possessed it, and how 
rapidly it is being taken away from us. 


Jeopardizing Factors 


How free is our press today? According to some of 
our ablest journalists and publishers, the freedom of the 
press is in great and growing jeopardy. ... In their 
view, the dangers may be attributed to three basic causes: 
1) government, 2) economic pressures, and 3) the press 
itself. 

In an article on freedom of the press in the February 
first issue of Vital Speeches, Clark Mollenhoff, distin- 
guished Washington reporter, says that “Government se- 
crecy represents our major reason for concern today.” 
The 1959 Sigma Delta Chi Report on Freedom of Infor- 
mation concurs in that view by saying that “Federal 
officials, from the President on down, have resorted more 
and more frequently to the vague claim of ‘executive 
privilege’ to withhold information from the public, the 
press, and the Congress.” The exercise of this executive 
privilege has established a principle and a precedent 
under which a broad and dangerous black-out of all 
information could be put into effect. 
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Under this principle, any administration could with- 
hold from the public essential facts on the spending of 
billions of dollars for such things as foreign aid. It may 
hide imprudence, mismanagement, or fraud and in some 
cases material that has resulted in later indictments. At 
some time in the future, it is possible that another admin- 
istration might keep secret information vital to the 
national security and the public safety. 

Undoubtedly, all journalism students have read Mr. 
Mollenhoff’s well documented, and somewhat frighten- 
ing account of Washington’s violation of the people’s 
right to know. No doubt they have also read the excellent 
report of the Sigma Delta Chi Committee on Freedom of 
Information. I only wish that every American would 
read and study both of these documents. In fact, I do not 
know why more of our newspapers do not publish both 
of these reports as a service not only to the freedom of 
the press but, more importantly, to the freedom of the 
American people. 


The Monopoly of Coercion 


All of us recognize the necessity for government and 
the role of government in behalf of citizens in a free 
society. The sovereign people assign to their government 
the monopoly of coercion, so that their government can 
protect them against force or fraud. 

This police power is not an intervention into the mar- 
ket. Today, however, our government intervenes pervas- 
ively into the private lives — the market rights — of the 
people. 

Increasing secrecy on the part of the government is 
only a result that might be expected from the growing 
power of government to intervene into the private lives 
of the people — into their right to produce and consume, 
to earn and to save, to invest and exchange — into their 
marketplace. 

Intervention into the marketplace — as I define it — 
is infringement upon the freedom of consumers with the 
excuse of protecting the welfare of producers — or vice 
versa — with results, in the long run, harmful to both. 

Interventionism, like tyranny, has a long, long his- 
tory. Perhaps the oldest — and still one of the best-known 
— interventionists — was Joseph. 


Government Intervention in Market Place 


According to the Bible, Joseph created the first 
government-managed farm plan. It came to him in a 
dream. He sold his idea to Pharoah, and Pharoah made 
him “ruler over the land of Egypt.” Today, in the United 
States, we have a much more complex version of Joseph’s 
farm plan, and many people think it, too, is a dream — 
impossible of fulfillment. Today’s farm price support 
program is our best-known example of government in- 
tervention into the market process. It piles up surpluses, 
raises the price of food to the housewife, increases the 
tax load upon taxpayers, and wastes land resources. At 
least, that is the judgment of Professor William Peterson, 
whose recent book, The Great Farm Problem, says: “The 
farmer is no longer a free agent. Neither is the consumer. 
. . . The farmer and the consumer, and, in a sense, the 
politician, are all victims of intervention.” 

If the government claims the right to regulate the 
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supply of cotton, corn, and wheat, why should we be 
surprised when it claims the right to control the supply 
of information? If the government thinks itself compe- 
tent to determine such a sensitive economic factor as a 
minimum wage rate, why should we be surprised if it 
considers itself competent to decide what is too “sensi- 
tive” for the people to know? 


Government and Gold 


If the government could call in the people’s gold and 


replace it with paper money and then continue to with- 
hold that gold to which the people were entitled — why, 
then, can it not also withhold information to which the 
people are entitled? 

What it all boils down to is this: “he who pays the 
piper calls the tune.” The Supreme Court made it all very 
legal eighteen years ago when it ruled that the govern- 
ment could dictate how much wheat a farmer could grow. 
The Court said: “Jt is hardly lack of due process for the 
government to regulate that which it subsidizes.” By the 
same logic, perhaps, the government feels entitled to 


censor that which it regulates. And it continues to “regu- | 


late’ more and more of our economy. 
Today, so much of our economy is regulated that 
some authorities feel it is a delusion to say we are living 


in a completely “free enterprise” system. As economist | 


I’. A. Hayek says, “the world of today is just intervention- 
ist chaos.” 


A Greater Insidious Enemy 


In one sense, interventionism is a far more insidious 
enemy of freedom than is communism. Everyone — or, 
perhaps I should say almost everyone — can see the dan- 
gers of communism. They have been devastatingly dem- 
onstrated. But the evils of interventionism lie hidden 
behind a deceptive facade of seemingly benevolent social 
policy. 

The basic idea of most interventionism is to improve 
the welfare of society by taxing the rich and distributing 
the proceeds, But, as our growing surpluses of farm prod- 


ucts indicate, intervention into the market defeats its | 


own purpose and ends in costly failure. The costs rise so 
high that there are not enough rich men to foot the bill. 
So everyone finds his taxes increased. With each inter- 
vention into the market, new problems are created and 
new taxes needed. Then more intervention is attempted 
to cure the problems created by the previous interven- 
tion. Thus, the problems grow still more complex and 
costly, and seem to require even more intervention. The 
process — if continued long enough — leads inevitably to 
full socialism. 

This creeping interventionism, if stretched out over 
a period of years, can deceive many people who do not 
realize they are headed into full socialism until they are 
past the point of no return. Then it’s too late. Recently, 
however, from Cuba we have heard a telescoped version 
of the interventionist process. A radio report quoted Dr. 
Castro’s finance minister as saying: “We are not com- 
munists, we merely reserve the right to intervene into any 
business up to 100 per cent!” Recent news from Cuba 
indicates that the Castro regime is fast approaching the 
100 per cent point. 


Quite often the announced purpose of government 
intervention is to “help save free enterprise.” But the 
intervention is more likely to stifle free enterprise. In 
food, it produces a permanent surplus and higher prices. 
In money “management,” it usually produces inflation. 
In labor, it condones violence. The effect upon govern- 
ment itself is the growth of “executive secrecy” — and 
a swelling bureaucracy. Today, there are more Americans 
engaged by government than there are growing the na- 
tion’s food. Since 1900, the number of workers in private 
jobs has increased 100 per cent. In the same period, the 
number of workers in government jobs has increased 
650 per cent. The federal government is operating some 
20,000 commercial businesses in competition with private 
enterprise. 


‘May Not Be Allowed to Know’ 


As long as the government is knee-deep in the people’s 
freedom of markets, it will be knee-deep in the people’s 
freedom of information. And as it extends control in 
those markets, it will also tend to want to extend control 
over that information — and that control will increasingly 
be directed to covering up the government’s mistakes or 
hiding its reach for more power. 

In the words of the Chinese essayist, Lin Yutang, “It 
is not always realized that there is always a conflict 
between public opinion and authority, inevitable in what- 
ever country and age . . . if the government wins, the 
people must lose, and if the government loses, the people 
must win.” Printing began in China, and so, quite prob- 
ably, did censorship. Confucius defined the “executive 
secrecy” of his day as follows: “The people may be al- 
lowed to act, but may not be allowed to know.” 

Confucius’ idea was taken up in earnest by the Em- 
peror Shih Huang Ti. He applied what may have been 
history’s first brainwashing. He tried to wipe out all the 
records of his predecessors. Next, he censored the present 
by burying alive 400 scholars of history (the reporters 
of their day) — and then announced himself as China’s 
“first” Emperor. 

A modern version of wiping out the past —or, at 
least, trying to conceal it— was the State Department’s 
admission, less than two years ago, that it was suppress- 
ing 37 volumes dealing with foreign relations since 1939. 
It might appear that the American people, like the Chinese 
of Confucius’ day, “may not be allowed to know.” 

Government secrecy has become so widespread — at 
the state and local, as well as the federal level — that the 
press, as you know, has had to keep up a running battle 
with bureaucratic suppression of news. “Right to know” 
laws have been passed in 37 states, requiring state officials 
to keep open books — or open meetings, or both. So much 
for the first danger threatening freedom of the press — 
the danger of government secrecy. 


Economic Dangers to Press 


What of the second danger to freedom of the press: 
the danger of economic pressures? These pressures, in 
the newspaper business, are very similar to economic 
pressures in industry. Henry Gronkiewicz of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel recently described them. “It is an in- 
escapable fact,” he said, “that the income of the news- 


paper today is not keeping pace with costs.” Manpower 
on the presses, he said, has increased 50 per cent, while 
press output has increased 24 per cent. Twenty-five years 
ago, a printer was setting 300 or more lines an hour. 
Today, his rate, according to some contracts, is 210 lines 
and some union proposals are asking that the rate be set 
at 180 lines. As for obsolete “work rules” — the news- 
paper business provides a classic example. For every 
completely plated advertisement that arrives in the com- 
posing room, the typographical union insists on setting 
duplicate “bogus” type matter and then destroying it. 
This is synthetic “make work” with absolutely no eco- 
nomic value. Economically speaking, it is nothing short of 
robbery out of the publisher’s cash drawer. And the 
union is urging an extension of such “bogus” typesetting 
in 1960 contract proposals! In other aspects of publish- 
ing, newspapers face similar demands imposing higher 
costs without compensating increases in productivity. 
These economic pressures have not only frustrated 
freedom in the mechanical and production end of the 
newspaper business, but have also seriously affected free- 
dom on the editorial side, as well. You need not take my 
word for it. In describing the effects of the Newspaper 
Guild, Louis Lyons, veteran Boston Globe reporter and 
Curator of the Nieman Fellowships, says the guild has 


had a leveling effect which has brought the 
reporter’s pay closer to the office boy’s and has 
left less margin to recognize exceptional talent 
and consequently has let it leak away at a debili- 
tating rate. It has increased the difficulty of weed- 
ing out those who proved to be misfits and has 
maintained staffs with too many members unquali- 
fied for newspaper work. It has had the effect of 
making reporters liable for cooperation with the 
people who tie the bundles and drive the trucks. 


No wonder the editors of many newspapers are express- 
ing grave concern over the problem of getting the ablest 
young men and women to enter daily journalism. 

Says Herbert Brucker, editor of the Hartford Courant, 
the nation’s oldest newspaper: 


there is no question whatever that economic 
forces threaten to do to the newspaper what radio 
with its speed, and TV with its ability to show us 
the news as it happens, are not strong enough to do 
alone . . . there is just no arguing the fact that 
newspaper production per man goes down, while 
costs keep going up and up. 


Costs Kill Newspapers 


According to Edward W. Barrett, dean of Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Journalism, rising pro- 
duction costs killed more than 200 newspapers in ten 
years and raised the number of one-newspaper cities 
in the United States to 94, as compared with 43 in 1910. 
In view of Dean Barrett’s observation, it would seem 
that the coercive power of trade unions has begun to 
catch up with the newspaper business. 

How familiar it all sounds: costs inflated by union 
power now putting newspapers out of business and men 
out of jobs. What we have been hearing about other in- 
dustries also proves to be true in the newspaper industry. 
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By frustrating freedom in the market — by monopolizing 
job opportunities through tightly regulated union shops 
—labor unions have cost-pushed newspapers right out 
of business, and cost-pushed their own members out of 
jobs. A further result is a loss in the people’s right to 
know. That right has been infringed to the extent that 
newspapers have been put out of business and, one after 
another, the voices of the press have been stilled. 

Economic pressures are limiting press freedom in 
another way — by coercion. No one questions the right 
of a man to belong to a labor union. But what happens to 
the “freedom to know” when a minority can impose its 
arbitrary will on an entire city by withholding news- 
papers from the newsstands and prohibiting citizens from 
buying more than one copy when they visit the publisher’s 
own office? 

In Argentina, it was coercive labor union power like 
this — working with a dictatorial government — that 
closed the great Argentine newspaper La Prensa and 
forced its publisher to flee the country for his safety. 


The Dangers of the Press Itself 


Fortunately, some of our publishers are still able to 
resist such force and remain in publication. They recog- 
nize that a press which will not fight for its right to print 
and publish cannot expect to win its fight for freedom of 
information, or retain its freedom of speech. The deter- 
mination of the Portland Oregonian and the Oregon Jour- 
nal to continue publication — despite the dynamiting of 
their delivery trucks —is, in its way, as deserving of 
honor as was John Milton for his famous speech on the 
liberty of unlicensed printing. 

On the one hand, freedom of the press is beset by 
growing government secrecy; on the other hand, by 
economic pressures. But even more threatening than these 
first two dangers to the freedom of the press, perhaps, is 
the third danger — the press itself. 

Herbert Brucker of the Hartford Courant thinks the 
press may be writing its own obituary. “All signs point 
to the decline and fall of the newspaper,” he says, 


yet the fault does not seem to lie with the news- 
paper per se . . . the printed newspaper just isn’t 
cashing in on its opportunity . . . the newspaper 
is in the position of seeking out the truth, as hon- 
estly as it can, warning the people. This means 
that the newspaper, whatever its techniques, must 
be a keeper of moral values. 


If Mr. Brucker is correct— and many people think 
he is — then the press, if it is to remain free, must help 
America keep its moral values. It must help “warn the 
people.” In the past few years, the press has certainly 
done its best to warn the people on inflation. Were it 
not for the fact that the public — whose opinion is so 
largely created by the press — has made its antipathy to 
inflation known to Washington, we would probably be 
much farther down the disastrous road of inflation than 
we are today. 


‘Hottest Place in Hell’ 


“The hottest places in hell,” said Dante, “are reserved 
for those who, in a period of moral crisis, maintain their 
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neutrality.” I am not suggesting that newspapers stop 
reporting news and turn their whole front pages into 
editorials. But I am suggesting that, somehow, the press. 
must do its moral duty to help defend freedom on all’ 
fronts. It must help defend freedom of the market — or 
it will eventually lose its own freedom. William Dwight | 
of the Holyoke, Mass., Transcript-Telegram, put it this | 
way: | 


We print columns of propaganda under the 
guise of news advocating those things which we 
know threaten to destroy us. We pay out money 
for the privilege of assisting in changing our cloak 
of freedom for the rags of government domina- 
tion and slavery. We justify it on the basis that 
we are broad-minded and want to give both sides 
of the story. If only we would give both sides! 


Freedom of the market cannot be defended with re- | 
porting or editorial writing that is economically naive. | 
Impartiality in reporting is not achieved by assigning a | 
“pro-union” writer to the labor beat and a “pro-business” | 
writer to the business page. Economic understanding is | 
required for knowledgeable reporting in almost every | 
area of the news — its need is not confined to the business 
page. In many complex areas the press does need egg- 
heads. But it certainly cannot afford to have scrambled 
eggheads. The moral values of the free market will not 
be reflected in the writing of men whose conviction it is 
that intervention into the market is necessary for the 
functioning of an economy. T’rue freedom of press does 
not require a reporter to be “pro” anything except free- 
dom. The free market stands for consumer sovereignty as 
opposed to government sovereignty. It stands for an 
economy directed by consumers instead of an economy 
directed by bureaucrats. The free market exercises its 
own impartiality, precisely as should the reporting of 
the press. 


Freedom Is Common Value 


Freedom is the moral value shared in common by 
the free press and the free market. A free press favors 
the public good and aids no special interest. A free mar- 
ket favors consumers and no special producer. A free 
press provides a public forum of opinion, where every 
idea— good or bad—may seek public approval. A 
free market provides a public offering of goods and 
services competing freely for public patronage. I know 
not what other believers in economic freedom might say, 
but personally, if I were faced with the choice, I would 
paraphrase Thomas Jefferson’s famous saying about news- 
papers: if I had to choose between a government without 
a free market, or a free market without a government, I 
should much prefer the latter. 

A press which defends free markets is not defending 
vested interests. It is not defending a status quo of con- 
fiscatory taxation, interventionist controls and subsidies 
amounting to political graft which tend to freeze present 
producers into permanent positions and hinder new com- 
petitors from arising to challenge them. A free press 
which defends the free market is speaking out against 
special privileges and subsidies and the socially harmful 
effects of restrictive interventionism. It is speaking for 
the interests of all people whose material welfare can 


only be improved by a free market, just as their spiritual 
and political welfare can only thrive with a free con- 
science and a free ballot. 


Moral Duty of the Press 


As for the freedom of the ballot, the press has a moral 
duty, I believe, to create public understanding that a free 
ballot — without a free press and a free market — will 
come to mean nothing. Freedom in a political sense is 
supposed to be provided at the polls, where citizens cast 
their ballots each year, or two years, or four years. But 
freedom in the marketplace provides a constant balloting 
with dollars, 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. Producers 
who serve the public will win dollar votes and remain in 
business. Those who fail to serve the public “lose” the 
dollar “election” and have to start producing what people 
want or go out of business. 

No one can claim that the free market is any less 
free than the free ballot or the free press itself. In fact, a 
free market permits freedom of choice to be exercised 
much more promptly and frequently than does a free 
ballot or a free press. Says the eminent economist, Wil- 
helm Ropke: “The economic order of society must cor- 
respond to the politico-intellectual order. Economic free- 
dom is an essential and most important element of free- 
dom as a whole. Education for economic freedom cannot 
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be separated from education for freedom in the highest 
moral sense, for both are fundamentally moral freedoms.” 
In other words: if you want political freedom, and free- 
dom of the press — you had better have freedom of the 
market. 


All Freedoms Are One 


As future journalists, your chances of securing and 
maintaining these freedoms do not appear, at this mo- 
ment, too good. But the appearance is deceiving. It is all 
on the surface. The German socialists have repudiated 
Marx and the British socialists have dropped their doc- 
trinaire nationalization of industry. Most of Keynesian 
economics is already out of date. Every final form of 
interventionism — socialism, nazism, fascism, commun- 
ism — have failed to provide welfare — and denied free 
speech, free conscience, free press, and free market. Peo- 
ple all over the world are beginning to realize that politic- 
al freedom can only survive in a world that is as free 
for trade as it is for ideas. 

If, as I hope, you go on to careers in journalism, it 
will be your challenge to preserve man’s freedom — and 
your own — by carrying on the never-ending fight for 
freedom of the press. In that great endeavor, I hope you 
will not forget that all your freedoms are really one, and 
that they stand or fall together. 
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